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From the Edinburgh Review. 


The Land of Silence. 


(Continued from page 393.) 

Sound may be said to consist of pulsations of 

the air. The office of the ear is to receive, and 
to assist in conveying to the brain impressions 
from these pulses or waves of air which are col- 
lected by the concha, or external shell. Thence 
they are transmitted intoa narrow winding passage, 
closed at its furthest extremity by a thin membrane 
like the pelt of a drum, stretched obliquely across 
the passage on a bony rim. This membrane is 
semi-transparent, and vibrates at every breath of 
air. Beyond the membrane or drum is a hollow 
chamber of air, curiously fitted with a chain of 
moveable bones, which are put in motion by the 
vibration of the external air, and serve to convey 
sounds to the internal ear, and to the interior 
channels and recesses of the skull. These recesses 
or cavities have been likened to wind instruments 
of music, on account of their spiral or circular 
form, and they contain lodged in them the nerves 
communicating with the brain. That the air may 
pass freely into and out of the barrel of the ear, 
as the covering vibrates or the temperature chances 
to be altered, there isa passage called the Eustachian 
tube, which leads from the throat to the cavity of 
the tympanum, answering the purpose of the aper- 
ture in the side of an ordinary drum. The whole 
labyrinth with its perfect apparatus is as it were 
hewn out of a rock; that is, wrought into the sub- 
stance of the hardest bone in the body. 
_ The small bones behind the membrane are three 
in number; so arranged and, as it were, hinged 
upon one another, that when the drum of the ear 
vibrates, all the three are put in motion together. 
The last bone of the three plays upon an aperture, 
which it closes, and which opens into the winding 
canals leading to the brain. It bears the name of 
stapes, and its especial office is to repeat the vibra- 
tions of the aural membrane, like a repeating frigate 
moored within the line. But this sensation of 
sound may be excited without any affection of the 
drum of the ear, by any thing which communi- 
cates motion to this stapes ; as when a solid body 
in astate of vibration is applied to the bones of 
the skull, e. g., when a metal bar held at one end 
between the teeth touches a tremulous body at 
the other. Of this, also, a common tuning fork 
supplies at once a ready and complete nile be- 
ing held between the teeth whilst the fork is vi- 
brating in the usual way. 

Fine and delicate as every part of the aural 


of so elaborate a machine at once interferes with 
its working power. But though slight or occa- 
sional deafness is easily induced, total deafness 
rarely supervenes. The drum membrane of the 
ear may possibly become slightly thickened,— 
inflammation or cold may attack any one of the in- 
terior parts; sore throat may partially close the 
Eustachian tube, and so deaden and destroy all 
sound in the air chamber; the organs of secretion 
which line the auditory passage may diminish or 
suppress the necessary supply of wax, or, on the 
other hand, unduly increase or thicken it; and 
thus deafness to a greater or less degree may super- 
vene. But deafness of a severe kind is on the 
whole rare; and the proportion of mutes in the 
whole population of Great Britain is about one in 
sixteen hundred, making a total of seventeen thou- 
sand three hundred; being considerably less in 
number than the blind. If we take the population 
of Great Britain to be in round numbers 27 mil- 
lions, the proportion of deaf-mutes will amount to 
about one-sixteen-thousandth part of the whole 
population ; whereas the number of blind persons 
in the United Kingdom is estimated at about one 
in every thousand. 





stable of Castile, who had been taught ‘ to heare 
the sounds of words with his eyes.’ This doubtless 
attracted attention in England, and we are there- 
fore not surprised to find that in the year 1648, 
‘ J. B. (John Bulwer,) surnamed the Chirosopher,’ 
published a curious treatise, entitled ‘ Philocophus, 
or the Deafe and Dumbe Man’s Friend.’ He 
seems, also, to have been the first Englishman who 
recommended the institution of a college for deaf- 
mutes, and mentions their capacity of enjoying 
music by means of their teeth. But within thirty 





years of this date, George Dalgarno, the Scot 
(whose name was some years since most justly res- 
cued from oblivion by Dugald Stewart,) published 
a still more valuable treatise, entitled ‘ Ars Signo- 
rum,’ not only introducing a finger alphabet, but 
containing at least the germ of many future pre- 
tended discoveries from the time of Bishop Wilkins, 
1661, to the, ‘immortal Abbé de L’Epée,’ of the 
18th century. ‘ He first attempted the education of 
deaf-mutes in the general principles of grammar, 
and in the association of thought with written in- 
stead of spoken language.’ And this alone consti- 
tutes sufficient ground for claiming Dalgarno not 
only as one of the earliest educators of the deaf and 


Let us now proceed to inquire what has been| dumb in England, but as having achieved for them 


really done by the different systems for the intel- 
lectual education of the deaf and dumb. We shall 
not attempt to give our readers a detailed account 
of all past labourers in the cause,—their toils or 
successes,—but be content with a glance at the 
most notable and successful since the time of Ro- 
dolphus Agricola (ob. 1485,) whom the Abbé de 
L’Epée mentions in his chapter entitled L’origine 
del’ Art d’instruire les Sourds-muets, as one of the 
earliest believers in the capacity of the deaf and 
dumb to receive an intelligent education. The 
sight of a deaf-mute who had learned to understand 
writing, and to write down his own thoughts, he 
regarded ‘comme un témoignage du pouvoir im- 
mense et presque incroyable de |’intelligence hu- 
maine.’ Even he is a reluctant witness, and evi- 
dently inclines towards a miraculous cause for the 
wonder which his own eyes beheld. Of him who 


taught that deaf-mute we have no record; and| 





perhaps many another solitary labourer besides 
himself,—in other countries besides his own,— 
toiled on with greater or less success. But we 
hear of no systematic attempt to educate the deaf 
and dumb until the middle of the 16th century, 
when Petrus Pontius the Benedictine instructed 
the sister of the high and mighty the Constable of 
Castile. An account of his method was published 
at Madrid in the year 1620, about thirty-five years 
after the death of Petrus; from which it is clear 
that the education of deaf-mutes was no longer re- 
garded as impracticable or fruitless, but was attract- 
ing at least European attention. In the register 
of the Benedictine monastery recording his death, 
we read, ‘in the month of August, 1585, died 
Pedro Ponce, distinguished for his eminent virtues, 
but chiefly excelling in the art of instructing deaf 


and dumb, for which he has obtained a world-wide| easiness at my father or mother. 


fame (danst out Tunivers)” . . . . « . 
In the year 1623, Sir Kenelm Digby returned 





more than had been individually achieved by any 
one before him. 
(To be continued.) 
———_—_>o—_— 
For “ The Friend.” 


The following resolutions written in 1722, in the 
diary of a young man, in the nineteenth year of 
his age, and which he appears to have adhered 
strictly to, until his death, which occurred in 
1758, I have thought, might have a useful effect 
upon some of the youthful readers of “ The 
Friend.” 

“ Resolved, not to waste one minute of time; 
but improve it the most profitable way I can. 

Not to do anything that I should be afraid to 
do, if it were the last moment of my life. 

To think much on all occasions of my own 
dying, and of the common circumstances that at- 
tend death. 

To be endeavouring to find out fit objects for 
charity and liberality. 

Never to do anything out of revenge. 

Never to suffer the least emotions of anger to 
irrational beings. 

To live at all times as I think is best in my 
devout frames, and when I have the clearest views 
of the gospel, and another world. 

Never to speak anything in narration but sim- 





ple truth. 

To inquire every night as I am retiring to bed 
wherein I have been negligent; what sin I have 
committed, and wherein I have denied myself; 
also at the end of every week, month, and year. 

To maintain the strictest temperance in diet. 

Never to speak anything that is ridiculous. 

Not to allow the least measure of fretting un- 
Resolved, to 


.|suffer no effects of it, so much as in the least 


alteration of speech, or motion of the eye; and to 


L from Spain, with Charles, then Prince of Wales ;| be especially careful, with respect to any of the 
structure is, and exquisitely adapted to discharge | and in a work entitled ‘ Treatise of Bodies,’ gives| family. 


its peculiar functions, eyen a slight disarrangement |a full account of the younger brother of the Con-} To endeavour to my utmost to deny whatever 
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is not agreeable to a good and universally sweet, |in blossom even so far north as New England, and 
and benevolent, quiet, peaceable, contented, com-|it is rarely they blossom so soon now. 
passionate, generous, humble, meek, modest, sub-| Except in the slight degree in which the cli- 
missive, obliging, diligent, industrious, charitable, | mate has been modified by cutting off the forests, 
patient, moderate, forgiving, sincere temper; and |it remains, therefore, substantially what it was at 
to examine frequently and strictly whether I have |the beginning of the century. The apple had the 
done so. same difficulty to contend with, in this neighbour- 

And, all my life long, with the greatest open-|bood, then as now, in reference to the late spring 
ness of which I am capable, to acknowledge my |frosts. But there is doubtless some truth in the 
ways to God, and lay open my soul to him; all | notion that the soil haschanged. It is well known 
my sins, temptations, difficulties, sorrows, fears,|that wheat, maize, or even potatoes, if planted 
hopes, desires, everything and every circum-jcontinually in the same field, will exhaust the 
stance.” ground. It is fair to infer, therefore, that fruit 

His biographer says of him, “ He did not en-| produces similar results. We think the heavy 
tangle himself with the affairs of this life, and |crop of apples this year a striking proof of the ne- 
had no desire to lay up for himself or his children | cessity of recuperating the soil, if cultivators would 
perishable riches. He observed the strictest in-| have the trees to bear vigorously ; for the-drought 
tegrity in all his dealings, and manifested the of last summer, by bringing to the surface the ingre- 
most sacred regard to truth, not only in promises, | dients that had been accumulating below the usual 
but in the simplest narration ; was cautious in |depth of even the roots of trees, fertilized the soil 


the choice of his acquaintance, and faithful in | 


friendship. His conversation was profitable and 
instructive. In promiscuous company, unless some 
important subject of discourse was agitated, he 


spoke little, for he was not ambitious of being | 


idly entertaining. He died from home, in the 
56th year of his age. When he perceived his dis- 
ease would prove mortal, he said to his daughter, 
who attended him, ‘ My dear daughter, it seems 
to me to be the will of God, that I should shortly 
leave you, therefore give my love to my dear wife, 
and tell her that the uncommon union that has so 
long subsisted between us, has been of such a nature 
as I trust is spiritual, and therefore will continue 
forever, and I hope she will be supported under 
0 great a trial, and submit cheerfully to the will 
of God. And as to my children, you are now 


likely to be left fatherless, which I hope will be 


another inducement to you all to seek a Father, 
who will never fail you. As to my funeral, I 
would have it without ostentation ; and any addi- 
tional sum of money that might be expected to be 
laid out that way, I would have disposed of in 
charitable uses.’ His last words were, ‘ ‘Trust in 
God, and ye need not fear.’ ” 


—_~+e—_— 


| profitably as the cultivation of fruit. 
|more remunerative than raising staples, while it is 


incaleulably, producing the same effect as if it had 
been richly manured. The hint should not be lost 
upon agriculturists. If proper attention was to 
be paid to the subject, so that the proper kinds of 
economical compost for apples, peaches and pears 
could be discovered, and this compost judiciously 
applied, there is no question but that the orchards 
of this vicinity would rival, and even excel, what 
they were in their palmiest days. 

Most of our best apples come from New Eng- 
land, a fact by no means creditable to Pennsyl- 
vania agriculturists, for there are few things to 
which a farmer, who lives within range of the 
market of a great city, can devote his attention so 
It is vastly 


far less troublesome than trucking. Yet almost 
the only persons, who really cultivate fruit, near 
Philadelphia, are the peach-growers in the vicinity 
of Delaware city; for the rest of those who send 
fruit to our market,. practically leave its growth to 


| Nature entirely. Thousands of dollars have been 


lost, this season, by neglecting the simple expe- 
dient of early stripping the fruit trees of half their 
burdens, so that the fruit which remained might 
mature of better quality and command a higher 
price. Tens of thousands of dollars are sacrifived 





Why are Apples Scarce ?—It is notorious that }annually by the omission to plough orchards at 
the apples grown in the vicinity of Philadelphia |least every other year; while an almost incalcula- 
fall short of those produced in the same vicinity |ble sum is wasted in the aggregate, by cultivators 
formerly, both in character and in quantity. Our|remaining content with worn-out varieties, instead 
farmers generally explain this decline by assert-| of seeking to introduce improved ones. 
ing that the climate has changed, or that the soil| We throw out these few hints rather to stimu- 
has lost those peculiar qualities which it had ori-| late to action than to point out the remedy. The 


ginally, and which were favourable to the cultiva- 
tion of this popular fruit. And with this eluci- 
dation they dismiss the subject, and suffer the 
orchards to decay, without an effurt to replace 
them. 

We are satisfied that the first objection is with- 
out foundation, and that the force of the second 
is greatly overrated. First, as to the climate. If 
we disregard, as we should, the unassisted recol- 
lections of old persons, for it is their error to look 
back on their youth as a golden age in everything, 
we shall find that the climate differs but little, if 
at all, from what it was fifty yearsago. The loose 
notions that the weather, on the whole, is warmer 





subject properly belongs to the agricultural jour- 
nals. But there are many rural cultivators, we 
are sorry to say, who take no paper of that de- 
scription. Yet as numbers of such farmers, espe- 
cially those in the vicinity of Philadelphia, take 
the Ledger, they may be stimulated by what is 
said here, to a further inquiry, perhaps. For 
their benefit, as well as to correct a popular error, 
we have penned this article—Ledger. 
——\_->——_—- 
For “ The Friend.” 
Providential and Maternal Care, 
(Continued from page 395.) 
Benjamin Bangs’ mother did not join Friends 


than it used to be, is a delusion. The meteoro-/ until some years after her husband’s death. He 
logical observatious which have been preserved, |says, “My worthy mother, who now resided in 
both privately and publicly, fully establish this. | Norwich, had conversation with the people called 
We have cycles of cold winters and hot summers, | Quakers, of whom she entertained so good an opi- 
followed by cycles of mild winters and temperate |nion before; and being thoroughly satisfied that 
summers, just as our ancestors had in the days of|they were got to what she wanted, she readily 
Franklin. If sometimes now it is warm for a few|embraced the principles they professed, and sat 
days, early in spring, we must not forget that}down with great satisfaction in their meetings. 
when the battle of Lexington was fought, on the|'Three of her children, who lived with her, were 
15th of Fourth month, 1775, the fruit trees were | also convinced of the Truth, and they lived in a 


eee _ eae - 


great deal of love and unity one with another. ting 
nd 


fully satisfied that she was come to the grou 
foundation of true religion, she became very much 
concerned for the rest of her children, and bein 
ready with her pen, wrote to acquaint them that she 
had met with what she had long wanted. Amon 
the rest she remembered me, and wrote to acquaint 
me with what people she had joined herself; and 
there being so many good opportunities in the cit 
of London, she said she should be glad to hear 
that I frequented their assemblies. I quartered 
then in Pall-mall, not far from the court. M 
companion was a pretty sober young man, who 
professed himself to be a Presbyterian, with whom 
I was sometimes a little too jocular in a bantering 
way. He was with me when the letter came to 
my hands, which I read to myself; but comin 
to the words that advised me to go to the Quakers’ 
meetings, the evil nature got up in me, and put 
me into such a passion that I could read no fur. 
ther, but put the letter into my pocket. This wag 
on the Sixth-day of the week, and I think, in the 
year 1671. The First-day following after I had 
dined, I went to take a walk under the arches in 
Covent-garden, and in a little time a solid con- 
cern came over my mind, and this arose in my 
thoughts, ‘ What is the matter that thou canst not 
read thy mother’s letter?’ With that I went and 
sat down on a large stone, and read the letter with 
pleasure, and it arose in my mind to go to a meet. 
ing. The enemy of all righteousness suggested, 
‘Thou knowest not where a meeting is;’ but it 
very intelligibly opened on my understanding; 
‘Go down to Charing-cross, and there thou shalt 
see some of that people; follow them.’ Upon this 
I arose and went down the Hay-market to Charing. 
cross, and there I saw five or six of the said peo- 
ple, which was a confirmation to me that the open- 
ing was right. So 1 followed them at some dis- 
tance, and their habits with their solid behaviour, 
affected me. They were going to the meeting at 
Westminster, and when they came there, they 
went in, but I stood at the door for a while. Here 
the enemy was at work again, and would have 
persuaded me to go away, intimating that if some 
of my old acquaintances came, they would laugh at 
me; but the better part prevailed.” 

He went into the meeting-house, and placed 
himself behind a post in the back part, so as to 
be as much out of sight as he could. Here he 
had much reasoning in his mind, respecting the 
possibility of being deccived by the speakers, whe- 
ther they were Friends or not. ‘It was not long,” 
he says, “ before one stood up, and I thought to 
take good notice of what he said; but so many 
wandering thoughts prevailed, that I got no bene- 
fit thereby. He sat down, and in a little time 
another stood up, and I said to myself, Well, I 
resolve I will mind what this man says; but it 
was only a few minutes before my wandering 
thoughts got into Holland, and thence I thought 
of going to France. Meeting with a secret check 
in myself for these vain imaginations, I gave a 
stamp upon the floor with my foot, which caused 
the eyes of those in the meeting to be upon me, 
So in fervency of spirit, I said in myself, ‘ What 
is the matter that I cannot be master over my 
own mind?’ I saw I was altogether wrong, and 
wanted inward strength to help me to get tos 
stayedness of mind upon God. I was made sen- 
sible that there was a spiritual warfare to be 
passed through, and that no stayedness of mind 
could be attained to, till the inward enemies of 
the soul came to be destroyed. I now saw my 
business was to get into an inward retirement, 
hoping thereby I might get to be somewhat mas 
ter over my mind. Being thus closely engi 


before the mecting broke up, I got to a sight: of 
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wring the possibility of obtaining what I was then deeply to the Truth. I took such notice of it, that I said ‘sun of Righteousness, to comfort a little my 
nd engaged for, and this answered the end of my/in myself, Well, I resolve to do nothing disagree- | afflicted spirit. In this state of affliction the ene- 
7 much coming to the meeting; and I could then have|able to the Truth. No sooner had the resolution | my was not wanting with his temptations, to draw 
_ being wished that it would hold longer.” passed my thoughts, than I felt a check in myself, | me into a belief, that the day of my visitation was 
hat she «When I came into Westminster-abbey-yard,|and a sensible decay to my inward enjoyment, over; but having had a knowledge of the manner 
mon I met with some of my old acquaintance, who| which increased gradually upon me, so that in a|of his dealings with me before, I now kept a strict 
‘quaint would have had me go with them, but I denied | short time I came to a considerable loss. This I| watch against him in all those attempts. In the 
f; and their invitation, finding I had another work to do, | took as a permission of the Almighty to bring me | midst of these afflictions and hard besetments, [ 
he city and went to my quarters, where I had not been/ more to the knowledge of myself.” now and then met with some encouragement, be- 
to hear long, before the young man, my companion, also| “In this state I continued some time, and my|ing made sensible of some springs of life that 
artered came in. I was sitting in a solid frame of mind, | inward life decaying, 1 was brought very low as| helped me to believe that the Lord would not for- 
i. My such as he never observed me in before; and he|to my inward enjoyments, which I had been for-|sake me. And in this mournful and retired way 
n, who said, ‘Where have you been to-day? you scem to| merly so plentifully supplied with, so that I began |of life, I had some divine openings by which it 
| Whom be so serious.’ I proceeded to give him an ac-|to grow a little careless ; and the enemy stepped|was manifested to me, that by being brought 
ntering count of what I had met with, and reminded him|in with it, saying, Thou art but young, and this is|through these exercises, I should be the better 
ame & of the temper I was in at the reading of my mo-|the only time for thee to take the pleasures of this | prepared in time to be helpful to others. From 
coming ther’s letter. ‘Aye,’ said he, ‘I saw you were| world, and when thou drt old, thou knowest now|this time I began to grow and increase in that 
uakers’ undersome dissatisfaction, but I knew not for what.’ | how to get to what thou hast been so earnestly!whbich was good. Feeling the clouds to disperse, 
ind put ‘Why,’ said I, ‘it was for my mother’s desiring | engaged to come to the knowledge of. I continued |that had been over my mind, the weight of my 
no fur. me to gotothe Quakers’ meetings, which begotsuch|some time in an unconcernedness of mind, by | oppression began to be gradually removed, and I 
his was anger in me, that I had not patience to read it|which I sustained so great a loss, that if 1 saw the | felt my spirits grow more easy. Then my hunger 
in the through. But this day, walking in Covent-|faces of any of my friends in the street, I endea-|and thirst after righteousness increased, which 
I had garden, a sweet visitation from the love of God|voured to avoid them; for shame covered me, be-| gave me encouragement to hope that in time all 
ches in brought such a calmness over my mind, with this|lieving they knew what a loss I was come to. But} would be well; and I was so revived through it, 
id con- attending it, ‘ What is the matter that thou canst|after a time my merciful Lord remembered me, |that I said in myself, It is good for me that 1 have 
in By not read thy mother’s letter?” I then plucked it|and as I sat at work, the word of the Lord came to | been thus afflicted, for now I know something of 
ost not out of my pocket, and read it with pleasure.|me, This is thy day, harden not thy heart; which| what it is to buy the Truth: for it had cost me 
ent and Giving him the whole relation of what had passed, |so struck me that I trembled. Upon this I soon | but little before this.” 

er with he was struck with admiration, saying to me, he|removed and got to my old friends, George and| An aged preacher used to say, “ That Society 
a meet- had never heard anything like it; that it must be | Dorcas Lowe’s, who dwelt not far from Alders-| which does not often recur to first principles, will 
gested, something supernatural, or it never could have|gate. Now my concern came to be so great,|surely come to decay.” To be preserved in the 

but it had such an effect upon you. And he was so far|through losing by my transgression what I had life and power of the blessed Truth, by which our 
nding ; reached and convinced, that he soon after forsook | formerly enjoyed, and I so lay under the judg-/| religious Society was originally dignified and beau- 
yu shalt his former profession, and joined himself to the|ment of God, that if I did but let out my | tified, we must keep to first principles, both as 
~~ this Quakers. My country master’s brother, who came | thoughts towards any liberty, nay, if I did but| regards doctrine, and the living experience of the 
haring- in company with us to London, had been con-|smile, I was inwardly reproved; so that I saw 1|Lord’s chastening and humbling hand, to be laid 
aid peo- vinced sometime before this, and came to pay me !had no way to take, but to lie under the hand of|upon us, by which Satan’s kingdom is thrown 
C Open: avisit. Finding me grave and serious, he gave | God.” down and cast out, and the heart made a temple 
me dis- me an invitation to come to his quarters, at the} Resolutions formed in the will and strength of| for the Lord by his Spirit to dwell in. 
coy house of two good honest Friends; the invitation | man, are often blown away by the first temptation;| _B. Bangs proceeds: “ Some time after, a Friend 
ting at was very pleasing to me, as was my company to| proving that however confideut he may feel, like| who had been banished for his religion, who dwelt 
e, they him, and them to whom I came.” Peter, nothing can sustain and defend the soul,|uear the Bull-and-mouth meeting-house, desired 
>. Here “The next meeting I went to was, I think, the| but the merciful interposition of the Lord’s Holy | me to come to be the foreman in his shop, which 
Id_have Peel, where I met with our ancient Friend, James|Spirit. Seasons of mental desertion are as neces-|1 complied with, upon a certain salary for four 
if some Park. I thought his doctrine reached home to|sary for the humiliation of man’s spirit, and to| years, which term I continued with him; and the 
laugh at my condition. I had some superfluity on my ap-| prepare him to bring forth fruit to the praise of| Lord was with me, and gave me an understanding 

parel, which became such a load to me, that I| the great husbandman, as the cold and wintry |¢o do everything honestly, belonging to my place 

| placed thought I groaned under the weight of it; and|seasons, to fit the plants in the outward creation, |and station, and all things prospered under my 
So as to finding I could wear it no longer, after the meet-|to yield their appointed products for the susten-|hand. But being, through multiplicity of busi- 
Tere he ing I stripped it off, and that gave me some ease.” |ance of the body. Under divine visitation, many| ness, kept very close, 1 had many times longing 
ing the It appears to have been universally the case, that | may be willing to submit to the introductory dis-|desires to get to a meeting, and there with my 
rs, whe persons who have felt their minds drawn from | pensation of love and tenderness; but when those | Friends to sit down in a retired manner, out of 
t long, religious duty to join Friends, have been convinced | sensations are withdrawn, and the soul is left as|the hurry and cares of the things of this world; 
yught to of the same faith and doctrine, and been bound to|in a wilderness state, seemingly liable to perish | for these opportunities were often greatly refresh- 
so many conform to the plainness and simplicity in dress | for want of the sensible feeling of the presence of|ing. Whilst in this service, 1 went with some 
no bene- and language, which the Lord led them into from | the Captain of salvation, there is a strong tempta-| public Friends to country meetings on First-days, 
ile time the beginning. Had they not have complied with| tion to go back, and follow no more with him.|which I took more than a little pleasure in, not 
Well, I what he required, they could have made no pro-| The unsubjected spirit of man is opposed to the|only for the benefit I received of the mecting, but 
3 but it gress, but would have been cripples, halting all| baptisms that are needful to destroy the chaffy | of a little country air, being still glad of embracing 
ndering their days, and probably have finally fallen away. | nature, and to prepare the soul, like wheat to be|those opportunities. Lucretia Cook, an ancient 
thought Although this young man had attained to but| gathered into the garner, under the heavenly Fa-| woman Friend, who had a public testimony, came 
et check little religious growth, yet being obedient to what | ther’s protecting power. But many have need to/|to desire me to ride before her to Hendon meet- 
7 -_ was made known to him, his deportment and ex-|be brought more fully under the Lord’s refining |ing, which was then pretty large. I did so, and 
bh ca ample had a good effect upon others, so that seve-|hand, that they may show forth his praise, and|in the meeting I was under no small concern, and 
wa hat ral came thereby to embrace the Truth. He fol-| witness the universal prevalence of the love and|a trembling laid hold of me; and as soon as the 
, § What lowed his business closely, and kept to his religious | fellowship, which is enjoyed by the children of God. Friend had concluded in prayer, I was concerned 
over = meetings, where he partook of spiritual refresh-| In passing through this humiliating dispensa-|to kneel down to supplicate the Lord, which had 
ong, an ment, and found himself improved by those good | tion, B. Bangs says, “In this state my exercise|such an effect, that many -present were broken 
get to & opportunities. He says, “The love of God was|was very great; my tongue is too short to express | into tenderness ; it was indeed a comfortable op- 
ade 7 greatly towards me, and I felt a growth in it; and|it, and my pen to describe it; and the way to get | portunity. 
e to 1 the overflowings of it were such at times, that I|to what I once enjoyed, I found by experience to (To be continued.) 
of mio Was ready to think the work was done, and the|be very narrow. For if I took a wrong step either 
omles loward warfare nearly come to anend. But alas!|by word or a vain thought, my inward instructor| Hickory Nut Oil, considered equal to the best 
eae I found myself mistaken. Going one day to a| made it manifest that it did not belong to me; I}lard or sperm oil for burning and machinery, is 
ae meeting at Grace-church street, where were Wil-|had something else to do. Thus I continued for|now manufactured in Dayton, Ohio. ‘The oil re- 


ngaged, 


sight. of . 


iam Dewsbury and Charles Harris; the latter|some time, being inwardly very poor and barren,|mains in a fluid state at a very low temperature, 
stood up, exhorting Friends to faithfulness, andjand often beseeching the Almighty that be would | and it does not “‘ gum” like the ordinary oils. It 
to resolve to do nothing, but what was agreeable | be pleased to favour me with a small ray from the/|is used in very delicate machinery. 
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From the Edinburgh Review. 
On the Fibrous Plants of India. 
(Continued from page 398.) 

The Indian Government has not been wanting 
in its efforts to establish the growth of flax-fibre 
as a profitable industrial occupation for the natives 
of those districts which seem most fitted to produce 
it of good quality. They have caused numerous 
experiments to be made in various parts of India, 
and Dr. Jameson, to whom the superintendence of 
some of these experiments has been entrusted, 
states, as the result of his experience upto Eleventh 
mo. last (1854): 

“‘ For some years I have been cultivating flax on 
a small scale, from seed procured from Russia, and 
its fibre has been pronounced by parties in Cal- 
cutta to be of a very superior description. I have 
already made arrangements to grow it more ex- 
tensively this season, in two or three different 
situations. There is nothing to prevent this coun- 
try supplying both flax and hemp on a vast scale. 
It possesses immense advantages in abundance of 
Jand and cheap labour. In the Punjab, thousands 
of acres are available; and from the means of 
producing hemp and flax cheap, this part of India 
will always be able to compete with other coun- 
tries.” 

This opinion from so competent an authority is 
both satisfactory and valuable, and will, doubtless, 
aid in so stimulating the growth of these raw ma- 
terials in India as finally to render Great Britain 
independent of every European country for supplies 
of hemp and flax even of the strongest and finest 
qualities. 

But with all the efforts and influence we can 
bring to bear on Indian agriculture several years 
must elapse before we can hope for such a change 
in the methods of growing and preparing hemp 
and flax in India as to realise even our reasonable 
expectations. That wide country, however, seems 
already prepared to supply us with almost un- 
bounded quantities of other fibres which are fully 
capable of taking the place of hemp and flax in 
every kind of manufacture to which fibrous mate- 
rials are usually applied. Of such comparatively 
new materials Dr. Royle enumerates, and methodi- 
cally describes, a great variety. In plants, be- 
longing to about twenty different natural families, 
he finds valuable fibres which may more or less 
easily and abundantly be grown in our eastern pos- 
sessions for the supply of our home wants.—Thus, 
beginning with the grasses, he states that several 
species of the genus saccharum are employed for 
making ropes, and especially for making tow ropes, 
on the river Indus and on the Ganges. For this 
purpose their fibres are well fitted, being light, te- 
nacious, and capable-of bearing without injury al- 
ternate exposure to wet and dry. Of the sedges 
he also mentions a kind of cotton grass, Hriopho- 
rum cannabinum, which grows abundantly in all 
the ravines of the Himalayas, and which is platted 
into the ropes of which the jhoolas, or rope bridges 
over the large rivers, are almost universally made. 
It is not durable, however, requiring to be renewed 
every year. Then the fibre of the pine apple, a 
liliaceous plant, which covers whole islands near 
Singapore, is extracted for exportation to China, 
where it is used ‘in the manufacture of linens.’ 
This fact is the more worthy of attention because 
the pine apple (Ananassa sativa) grows also in 
enormous quantities on the Khasia hills, and is so 
abundant ‘in the Tenasserim provinces as to be 
sold in Amherst Town in Sixth and Seventh mo.’s 
at two shillings for a boat load,’ and because a 

tent has already been taken out in this country 

y M. Zincke for the manufacture of thread from 
its fibre. It seems that during the process of 
bleaching, the fibres of this material are separated 





|ing core—abound in fibre. 





from each other more completely, and the staple 
rendered so much finer and softer, that it can be 
spun in the same way as flax. From its beautiful 
silky lustre also, and its great strength, the pa- 
tentee considers it well adapted to form a substitute 
for flax, and M. Dickson, of Deptford, ‘ for spinning 
yarn for the fine cambric manufacture of Ireland.’ 
Should future trials prove these statements to be 
correct, the province of Tenasserim may hereafter 
become the seat of an extensive manufacture of 
this pine apple fibre. 

Another liliaceous plant, the pita, agava, or 
American aloe, yields a fibre which is used for 
making the cordage employed in the mines of 
Mexico, by the shipping of Guayaquil, and for the 
bridge ropes of Quito. This plant has become 
naturalized and abundant in widely separated parts 
of India, and ropes made from its fibre have been 
tested in comparison with those of European hemp 
and found to be nearly equal to them in strength, 
so that, in the opinion of Dr. Royle, this fibre is 
sufficiently good to form an ‘ exportable article of 
considerable value, especially as the prejudice 
against white cordage will by degrees be removed, 
and the tow will be invaluable for the manufacture 
of paper.’ This, like the growth of hemp and flax, 
is to be classed among the possible productions of 
India, however, and can scarcely be expected ma- 
terially to supply any actually pressing wants. 

A third liliaceous plant, the Moorva or San- 
seviera Zeylanica, yields also a very fine fibre. The 
succulent leaves of this plant abound in beautiful 
silky threads, which may be obtained three or four 
feet long, are as fine as human hair, and yet possess 
extraordinary strength and tenacity. From remote 
times the natives of the Circars have made their 
best bowstrings of this fibre, and hence Dr. Rox- 
bury proposed for it the name of bow-string hemp. 
The plant grows wild on the jungly salt soils, along 
the coast, is abundant in Ceylon, on the Bay of 
Bengal, and elsewhere. It is easily cultivated also, 
and the fibre easily separated from the leaf. Spe- 
cimens of the fibre were sent to the Great Exhibi- 
tion from Assam and Cuttock, from Madras, Coim- 
batoor, and the Malabar coast; and Dr. Royle is 
of opinion ‘that it. could be produced as cheaply 
as any of the other fibres.’ And as the fibre is 
fitted not only for making string and cordage, but 
also for weaving and for paper making, we may 
regard it as the possible substitute for our common 
flax as well as for our ordinary hemp. 

The plantain or banana tribe deserve a distin- 
guished place among the yielders of fibre. Some- 
times improperly spoken of as trees, they are only 
large herbaceous plants, of which the stem is 
formed by the foot-stalks of the leaves, which suc- 
cessively ensheath or wrap round each other. 
These sheathing footstalks—and therefore the en- 
tire stem of the plant, except the white and sprout- 
From some varieties 
of plantain, and in some parts of the world, this 


|fibre is already largely extracted as an article of 


commerce. The Manilla hemp, already well known 
as a substitute for the true hemp, is the produce 
of a banana, the Musa textilis. This variety of fibre 
has attracted much attention, from the beauty of 
its appearance, its durability, its power of resisting 
great strains, and also because it is lighter and 
cheaper than Russian hemp. The rigging of many 
vessels, especially of American build, has been 
made of Manilla hemp, and the cordage of this 
material, when worn out, has the advantage of 
being convertible into an excellent kind of paper. 

The banana which yields the Manilla fibre is a 
native of the Phillippine Islands, where it grows 
wild in natural groves which are considered as 
private property, and is also extensively cultivated. 
The outer layers of fibres contained in the stem 


are coarser in quality. The inner layers are of 
various degrees of fineness and are woven into cloth, 
which forms the universal wearing apparel of the 
country. Some of the cloth is so fine that a gar. 
ment made of it ‘may be inclosed in the hollow of 
the hand.’ Nearly all the other known species of 
plantain or banana also abound in fibre. In Indig 
the fibre of the common plantain (Musa sapien. 
tum) is separated and prepared by the natives of 
Dacca, and numerous experiments have been made 
both in the East and in the West Indies, with the 
view of preparing it of good quality and at a cheap 
rate. Various samples from different localities 
were sent to the Great Exhibition, and it was stated 
that, besides yielding the usual crop of fruit, the 
banana stems, hitherto allowed to rot on the ground, 
would yield upwards of six hundred pounds of fibre 
per imperial acre. It was added on the part of 
the exhibitors from Demarara, that if a ‘ remuner- 
ative price—some nine or ten pounds a ton—eould 
be obtained for this fibre, a new branch of industry 
would be opened up to the colonists.’ With a 
view both to our home wants, therefore, and to 
our colonial prosperity, it is desirable that the pre- 
paration and use of these plantain fibres should be 
encouraged. In 1854, average qualities of Manilla 
hemp brought from 44/. to 50/7. a ton; and in 
1855, as much as 70/. to 767. And although from 
other localities, and from other species or varieties 
of the plant, fibres of equal strength and value may 
not be obtained, yet there is a wide enough margin 
to allow of a considerable reduction in the price of 
that which may be made in our own colonies, and 
yet leave a remunerative return to the colonial 
grower. 

Of fibrous substances obtained from the palm 
tribe, the split canes (Calamus) of China and the 
Eastern islands are famous for their use in the 
manufacture of cables, which, besides being strong 
and durable, are remarkable for their lightness— 
swimming like cork upon the sea. The Ejoo or 
Gomuto fibre, from the Sayuerus Rumphii, only 
occasionally heard of in the West under the name 
of ‘ vegetable bristles,’ is well known to Eastern 
commerce and to Eastern shipping. ‘The native 
shipping of all kinds are entirely equipped with 
the cordage of the Gomuto, and the largest Euro- 
pean shipping in the Indies use cables of it. These 
cables are described by all as remarkable for tena- 
city and durability, and for undergoing no change 
when exposed to wet or even when stowed away 
in a wet state.’ The Cocoa-nut fibre, or Coir, the 
produce of another palm, is more familiar to West- 
ern manufacturers, and is already so extensively 
used in this country, that from Cochin and Ceylon 
we import yearly about seven thousand tons. _‘ Its 
character has long been established in the East, 
and it is now well known in Europe as one of the 
best materials for cables, on account of its light- 
ness, elasticity, and strength. It is durable, also, 
and little affected when wetted with salt water. 
Numerous instances have been related of ships 
furnished with cables of this light, buoyant, and 
elastic material riding out a storm in security, 
while the stronger made, though less elastic ropes 
of other vessels have snapped in two, and even 
chain cables have given way. Indeed, until chain 
cables were so largely introduced, most of the ships 
navigating the Indian seas were furnished with 


Coir cables. 
(To be continued.) 


To Keep Crows from Corn.—Take‘a quart of 
train oil, and as much turpentine and bruised gut 
powder; boil them together, and when hot dip 
pieces of rag in the mixture, and fix them on sticks 
in the field. About four are sufficient for an acté 
of corn. 
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FORTITUDE. 


Faint not, poor traveller, though thy way 
Be rough, like that thy Saviour trod ; 

Though cold and stormy lower the day, 
The path of suffering leads to God. 


Nay, sink not, though from every limb 
Are starting drops of toil and pain ; 

Thou dost but share the lot of Him 
With whom his followers are to reign. 


Thy friends are gone, and thou, alone, 
Must bear the sorrows that assail ; 

Look upward to the eternal throne, 
And know a friend who cannot fail. 


Bear firmly ; yet a few more days, 
And thy hard trial will be past ; 
Then, wrapped in glory’s opening blaze, 
Thy feet will rest on heaven at last. 


Christian! Thy Friend, thy Master pray’d, 
When dread and anguish shook his frame; 
Then met his sufferings undismay’d ; 
Wilt thou not strive to do the same? 


O! think’st thou that his Father’s love 
Shone round him then with fainter rays 
Than now, when, throned all height above, 

Unceasing voices hymn his praise? 


Go, sufferer! calmly meet the woes 

Which God’s own mercy bids thee bear; 
Then, rising as thy Saviour rose, 

Go! his eternal victory share. 

Andrews Norton. 
9 e-—- - 
Selected. 
TO THE DAUGHTER OF A FRIEND. 


I pray thee, by thy mother’s face, 
And by her look, and by her eye, 
By every decent matron grace 
That hover'd round the resting-place 
Where thy young head did lie ; 
And by the voice that soothed thine ear, 
The loving smile, the sigh, the tear, 
That watch’d thy changeful mood, 
By every holy word she taught, 
By every blessing that she sought, 
I pray thee to be good. 


Is not the nestling, when it wakes, 
Its eye upon the wood around, 
And.on its new-fledged pinions takes 
Its taste of leaves, and boughs, and brakes— 
Of motion, sight, and sound,— 
Is it not like the parent? Then 
Be like thy motber, child, and when 
Thy wing is bold and strong,— 
As pure and steady be thy sight, 
As high and heavenly be thy flight, 
As holy be thy song. 
J. G. Brainard. 


+> 


Lost Baggage.—Awmong the curiosities which 
the visitor may see for the asking in England, is 
the Lost Baggage Department of the Great West- 


ern Railroad, in Euston Square. In this depot 
may be found always every variety of articles, 
embracing the range of three kingdoms, animal, 
mineral and vegetable; poodle dogs, bedding, um- 
brellas, monkeys, French sole leather, trunks, 
canes, market-baskets, metallic cases, smuggled 
goods, green vegetables, despatches, &c., to the 
end of the catalogue. At stated times, whatever 
has laid unclaimed a certain number of months is 
sold at auction and the proceeds credited to lost 
baggage account, with full details. On the rail- 
roads in this country a similar department is be- 
coming quite a distinguishing feature. Some of 
the larger companies are applying to their Legis- 
latures for the right to dispose of these accumula- 
tions of stray baggage after the system pursued in 
Europe. 

The New York and Erie Railroad have a depot 
for lost baggage at the foot of Duane street, New 


York city, to which all stray articles from their 
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have their stray baggage depot at Rochester. To 
those who are not familiar with the incidents of 
travel, the amount of baggage and articles lost 
from the passenger trains by the occupants will 
seem almost incredible. This lost baggage depot 
at Rochester is two hundred feet long by seventy- 
five feet wide. The articles in it are so arranged 
that the marks upon them can be readily seen, and 
each style of article is placed together ; the trunks 
in rows, each of similar colour and size, six or 
eight tiers in height, are arrayed around the sides 
of the hall and in parallel lines across. An officer 
of the company is constantly in attendance whose 
sole business it is to see to this charge. The 
average number of pieces of stray baggage always 
in this depot is about two thousand. People are 
continually applying for lost articles. Some ten 
thousand different pieces of passengers’ baggage 
are restored to their owners every year from this 
road alone. Besides this general depot at Roches- 
ter, the local stations all along the line have more 
or less baggage in them awaiting claimants, which, 
after a certain number of days, if an owner is not 
found, such articles are forwarded to the general 
depot. Before stray baggage is put into position 
it is examined, and a full description of contents 
carefully recorded in books kept for the purpose, 
a copy of which is furnished to the company’s tra- 
velling agent. This is a person who is constantly 
travelling on the railroad and steamboat routes 
everywhere in search of and to restore lost bag- 
gage. A convention of lost baggage agents from 
all parts of the United States is to meet at Roches- 
ter on the 20th, for the purpose of comparing their 
books, and facilitating the business of their depart- 
ments.— Boston Courier. 
conaiteienipigiateene 
For “ The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


(Continued from page 396.) 
JOHN HOMER. 
Among the valuable ministering Friends be- 
longing to Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, in the 
first settlement of that part of West Jersey, was 


John Homer. But no record has been preserved 
of his death. 


SARAH DAVENPORT. 


Sarah Davenport was also a minister of Chester- | 
She and her husband, | 
Francis Davenport, had resided at Whittington, | 


field Monthly Meeting. 


in Derbyshire, before coming to America, and had 
suffered much pecuniary loss from having meet- 
|ings at their house. He was frequently employed 
in public business after their removal to West 
Jersey, and appears to have been a solid consistent 
Friend. Of Sarah and her labour in the ministry, 
there is but little account left on record. Her 
death took place, Fourth mo. 16, 1691. 


JOHN WILFORD. 


John Wilford, or, - it is often printed in old 
documents,) John Wilsford, of Nether Broughton, 
in the vale of Belvoir, Leicestershire, was con- 
vinced of the Truth, soon after George Fox was 
commissioned to go forth and proclaim it through- 
out his native country. His marriage probably 
took place as early as 1660, and a few years after- 


wards we find him labouring in the ministry of| 


the gospel. 

What his occupation was we do not know, but 
we find that he soon had a flock of children growing 
around him, <nd that he was able to earn but a 


scant supply ‘or their wants. In the year 1670, 


officers of the law came to seize his goods to satisfy 
the fine, they found little upon his premises. His 
poor children, struck with sorrow at the sight, and 
fearing that the bread which was to satisfy their 
hunger, would be taken, began to cry out, “ Fa- 
ther, will they take the loaf?’ The scene proved 
too much for the officers; they were struck with 
| compassion, trembled and wept, and after a time 
without taking anything, departed. This, how- 
ever, would not pay the claim, and they returned, 
taking the cow, by which the poor children lost 
their supply of milk. All the goods they could 
find being insufficient to satisfy the claim, they 
made return of the warrant, declaring on oath, 
“‘ that they had not left him worth anything !” 

In the year 1673, he came out first as an au- 
thor. His book bore for a title “ The lying spirit, 
and false aspersions turned home again.” The 
book was an Answer to a man, named Clement 
Needham, who had written two letters vindicating 
tithes. 

John argues in reply to his Presbyterian oppo- 
nent, that all tithes were done away in Christ; 
that the spirit which brought up tithes among 
those called Christians, was not a right spirit; 
and that the impropriator had less right to tithes 
than the poor had, or even the priest. He then 
adds a few words of warning to those who send 
their sons to universities to be made ministers of. 

He concludes with the following letter to his 
antagonist :— 

“©. Needham,—I find drawings in the bowels 
of love to write unto thee, and desire thee to em- 
ploy thy wisdom, strength and precious time in 
and for the use and service of thy Creator, and 
against oppression that the poor groan under even 
as the children of Israel did under Pharaoh’s task- 
masters. Do not spend them in and for the use 
and service of the proud priests and impropriators, 
the beast and false prophet, except thou art able 
to prove they are of God, and their wages right 
according to His law, lest thou prove a servant to 
the devil ; for he is the root from whence all evil 
springs. Thou canst not serve two masters. 

If thou wilt persist in opposing the Truth, and 
the requirings of God’s Spirit in the hearts of his 
people, be it known unto thee, that New Jerusa- 
{lem which is coming down from God out of hea- 
ven, prepared as a bride adorned for her husband, 
(which thou writest against, and spendest thy 
precious time to oppose, ) will prove a burdensome 
stone too heavy for thee to overturn. 

Now it is in my heart to put thee in mind of 
thy unhandsome and unchristian-like dealings to- 
wards us. First, the time thou didst send thy 
|letter to us, was when Friends of Clauson, where 
|thou didst direct thy letter, were under suffering 
jand grievous threatenings by John Reay, proprie- 
|tor of the same town, whose envy was, and is, be- 
yond the bounds of Christianity. Here thou 
iseemest to add affliction to the afflicted, and to 
strengthen the hands of evil doers. Again, after 
thou hadst sent thy first letter, I sent one in love 
to thee ; for the end that thy understanding might 
be opened to see the rise and ground of tithes, 
and what spirit brought them up, hoping a word 
to the wise might have been sufficient. Instead 
lot accepting my love, thou vilified me with re- 
viling words, as one that seemed to have neither 
|common sense nor reason, and said, ‘ Thou wast 
junwilling that the nakedness of our pretence to 
Truth, should be exposed to censure through the 
ignorance, folly, and confidence of so weak a de- 
'fendant.’ Here thou didst manifest thy pride, as 
\if thou scorned to meddle with me; much like 
Goliath, the Philistine, who defied Israel, and dis- 
dained David. Then (Thou) brought forth an- 








line are sent. The New York Central Railroad |he was fined £20 for preaching, and when the|other monster more odious than the first,—and 
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we, being silent awhile, thou didst put them all) W. Guy, a constable. 
in print; and for no other end, as I can see, but 


to render us odious to the whole nation, and to 
open a gap for further persecution. 


After thy many arguments, and pleading papist| their day labour. 


laws, thou drawest thy conclusions,—‘ If igno- 
rance will not, nothing else can excuse us before 


God, or man, from being more criminal than com-| mouth and nose. 


mon notorious thieves.’ Further, thou sayest, 
‘Malefactors do or may suffer death by law for 
stealing things of small account; but your rob- 
bery is of great value; and consequently the laws 
are very favourable towards you!’ a sad conse- 
quence! Were ever such conclusions drawn 
against an innocent people? Truly, when I read 
them, I could but say, there is a snare laid for our 
lives. It brought to my remembrance the cruelty 
of New England persecutors. How just thy 


charge is, I hope, is or will in due time be mani-| 


fest. From thy true friend, 
JoHN WILFORD, 
Who could be glad to see a persecuting Saul, 


become a preaching Paul.” 
Broughton, Eighth mo. 3, 1673. 


He adds a postscript relative to the manner of 
treating his antagonist, and desires the reader to 
‘consider C. N.’s wicked charge and unhandsome 
dealings towards me, and the rest of my Friends. 
Weigh them in the balance of equity, and then 
see if I could do any less than I have done; or, 
whether I have done any more than lay the load 
on the right horse. Further, consider, that not- 
withstanding Christ Jesus so loved the world as 
that he laid down his life for it, yet when the 
Jews rose up in envy against him, he told them 
how they had killed the prophets, and stoned 
them that were sent unto them. Mat. xxiii. Like- 
wise, when the Jews rose up in envy against Peter, 
he told them how they crucified and slew the Lord 
of life. Acts ii. 3,4. And Rev. xviii. 6,7. ‘Re- 
ward her, even as she rewarded you, double to her 
double, according to her works.’ Some may say, 
‘Art thou pleading for a carnal weapon?’ I an- 
swer, nay. The saints’ weapons are not carnal, 
but spiritual. The Lamb’s sword proceedeth out 
of his mouth. If any have an ear to hear, let 
him hear. Here is the wisdom and patience of 
saints. He that killeth with the sword, must 
with the sword be killed. So I leave, desiring 
every one to mind the light of Christ Jesus, which 
gives a true understanding of the mysteries of the 
kingdom.” 

In the year 1675, John Wilford with others, 
were concerned in preparing a book published 
with this title, “The continued cry of the op- 
pressed for justice ; being a further account of the 
late unjust and cruel proceedings of unreasonable 
men against the persons and estates of many of 
the people called Quakers, only for their peaceable 
meeting to worship God.” In this work there is 
this certificate relative to the sufferings in Leices- 
tershire. 

“For a meeting at Long-Claxton or Clawson, 
four persons were sent to prison, and so much 
goods at divers times taken from some of the said 
meeting, that they had not a cow left to give the 
young children milk. Their very bed-clothes, 


till the blood ran down. 


neighbour, but a prisoner of war. 
accidental, but design. 


ter rate have they treated them for months.” 
This certificate is signed by John Wilford and 


some of his own sufferings in thg account, although 
names are not given. In the year 1676, John 
Wilford again came forth into print. His mind 





{them in “an epistle to the whole flock of God.” 
| Of this I have been unable to find a copy. 

(To be continued.) 

cmpataitiiiipatinne, 

Agriculture in South Carolina.—According to 
the address issued by the Agricultural Convention, 
recently held at Columbia, 8. C., agriculture is 
‘in a very backward condition in that State. We 
quote : 

“ Your Committee would earnestly bring to the 
attention of this Convention the mournful fact, 
that the interest heretofore taken by our citizens 
in agricultural improvement has become station- 
|ary; that our old fields are enlarging, our home- 
steads have been decreasing fearfully in numbers, 
and our energetic sons are annually seeking the 
rich and fertile lands of the Southwest, upon 
which they imagine that treble the amount of pro- 
fits can be made upon capital than upon our own 
soils. Nor is this all. We are not only losing 
some of our most energetic and useful citizens to 
supply the bone and sinew of other States, but we 
are losing our slave population, which is the true 
wealth of the State. Our stocks of hogs, horses, 
mules, and cattle are diminishing in size and de- 
creasing in number, and our purses are being strain- 
ed for the last cent to supply their places from the 
Northwestern States.” 

[We may safely consider the above unexception- 
|able testimony in regard to the condition of agri- 
culture, the leading industrial pursuit of South 
Carolina, and the one on which its prosperity mainly 
| depends. 
iful one, and the inquiry involuntarily arises, how 


| 





| State cling with such an infatuated grasp. ] 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Instruction in Nature. 
Extracted from an Address recently delivered 
BY M. F. MAURY. 


The picture drawn is no doubt a truth-| place for germination. 


The men were sorely beat-| the Observatory, to revel in this glorious spectacle, 
en, drawn and dragged out of the meeting, some| The assistants, wearied with watching, have retired 
by the heels, some by the hair of the head, and/|to rest, and there is not a sound to be heard in 
some so bruised, that they were not able to follow| the building, save the dead beat escapement of the 

Others they whipt on the face| clock, telling the footsteps of time in his ceaseless 
There was one they fu-|round. I take up the Ephemeris, and find, by 
riously trod upon, till the blood gushed out of his| calculation made years ago, that a star which | 
To complete the matter, the| have never seen, will, when the hand of that clock 
informers took away from one of the prisoners his} points to a certain instant of time, enter the field 
purse and money, as if he had not been a quiet|of the telescope, flit across the meridian, and dig. 
Nor was this | appear. 
No short fit of cruelty| draws near, the stillness becomes more and more 
upon an extraordinary provocation, for at this bit-| impressive. 


The instrument is set, and as the moment 


At last, I look—it is glorious! A 
pure, bright star, is marching through the field to 
the music of the spheres; and at the very instant 


four of his neighbours, and we can easily trace| predicted, even to the fraction of a second, it stalks 


across the wire, and is gone. The song that was 
sung by the morning stars has been felt, and the 
heart, swelling with emotions too deep for the 


had been exercised for the well being of his| organs of speech, almost bursts with the unutter- 
Friends in religious communion, and he addressed | 


able anthem. 

The machinery by which the forces of the uni- 
verse are regulated and controlled is exquisite, 
And if it be instructive to study the mechanism 
of a watch, or profitable to understand the princi- 
ples of the steam engine, the contrivances of man’s 
puny intellect, how much more profitable and in- 
structive must it be to look out upon the broad face 
of nature, and study that machinery which was 
planned and arranged in the perfection of wisdom. 

If you be at first a little skeptical as to this order 
and arrangement, taking’ the harmonies of nature 
for discord, you will soon feel satisfied that the 
machinery of the universe—that mechanism which 
gives nature her powers to act—is in all its parts, 
the expression of one thought, as much so as the 
works of a watch are of one design; that the same 
hand which weighed the earth and gave gravitation 
its force, adjusted the fibres of the little snow-drop 
and proportioned their strength. The forces dis- 
played in the blade of grass, in the wing of the 
bird, and in the flaming path of the comet, as it 
whirls around the sun, are all adjusted with equal 
nicety and care. 

Chance has nothing to do with the works of 
nature ; yet there are many of her operations which, 
upon partial investigation only, do look like the 
results of accident. Botanists tell us of some. 
They say that certain plants have not the power 
of scattering their pollen; it is glutinous, and will 
not fly with the wind; but as the insects come to 
suck the flower, it adheres to them. These light- 
ing on other blossoms, deposit it there in the right 
Nay, students of these 


|things go so far as to say, that the fig crop of 





\far is this declining state of things owing to “ the| Smyrna, which alone supports thousands of human 
| peculiar institution’’ to which our brethren of that | beings, could not be brought forth if a certain little 





insect were to fail regularly, and at the right time, 
to perform certain offices for this plant. But are 
not insects as well as plants, agents and instru- 
ments of the Creator? Have they not their 
appointed offices to perform in the economy of the 
universe? And has the insect any more ability 


When the spirit of God first moved on the face| to resist the power of instinct than a good seed in 


of the waters, the physical forces that produce the 


tion, are but the display of these forces. 


good ground has to resist the forees of germina- 


works of nature were brought into play. The|tion? On studying the works of nature, therefore, 
wonders, the harmonies, and the beauties of crea-| discard the idea that they are the result of chance 
As ex-|or accident. 


In the mind of the truth-loving, 


working tools, and wearing clothes, escaped not|hibited in the aspects of nature, they are never- | knowledge-secking student, the coming of the gall 


the violence or avarice of the persecutors, who 
cruelly dragged some women in the streets by their 
necks, till they were near stifled, tearing the 
clothes off their heads and backs. One woman 
that gave suck was so beaten and bruised on her 
breast, that it festered and broke, with which she 
hath endured many weeks’ misery and torture. 


| ceasingly instructive. 


watching the “ hosts of heaven.” 





to me the most grand and imposing. 


In the silent hours of night| fly in due season, to minister to the fig tree of 
you may learn excellent lessons from them by|Smyrna, and make it bear fruit for hungry thou- 
I sometimes do|sands, is no more the work of chance, than it was 
this through the telescope; and of all the wonders| by chance that the ravens carried bread and flesh 
and beauties that are revealed by this iastrument, | in the morning, and bread and flesh in the evening, 
the simple passage of a star across the meridian is|to the prophet at the brook. 

At the dead 
Another woman, of seventy-five years of age, wasjof night, when the noise of the city is hushed in 





oo 


True meekness is not easily offended, but is 


violently thrown down upon the ground by one/sleep, and all is still, 1 sometimes go over alone to| easily grieved. 
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Letter of John Barclay. 


To ————: May the blessing of heaven above, | 
and of the earth beneath attend you and yours, | 





THE FRIEND. 


by the eating of what are termed ‘acidulated 
drops,’ and, particularly, of those known as ‘ba- 
nana drops;’” “he believed that one death, at 


even when the temperature of the water is not 
over 300 deg. Builders should inform themselves 
of these facts, and never place pipes conveying 


the blessing which makes most truly rich, and adds | least, in this city, during the last summer (1853) | heated air or hot water near to the woodwork of 


thereto no sting of sorrow! This has been my | 
secret petition in some of my best moments, when 
thinking of you, and surely I shall be excused for| 
telling youso. There is that which crowns all 
other blessings, as you well know :—there is that, | 
(let the thoughtless, the unfeeling heart say what | 
it may,) without which our very blessings are of | 
no benefit to us, and every gift of Divine Provi- 


was to be ascribed to their use; and certainly se-| 


veral instances of apparent poisoning, declared by 
severe sickness at the stomach, &c.”” We believe 
that the “‘acidulated drops” have been dropped, 
pretty much; at least they are very rarely seeuo— 
but the artificial flavouring extracts are still in 
favour. Ought this to be so, when we every now 


dence and grace is liable to be perverted and | effects observed from their employment? If it be 


abused, instead of being faithfully held in trust, 
and duly appreciated, and applied to the enduring 
of ourselves, and of all with whom we have 


todo. This is nothing less than a sense of the |there is proof of a risk so incurred? In the report 


resence, counsel, and aid of Him who giveth us 
all things richly to enjoy, and will graciously con- 


lever so convenient and profitable a method for fla- 
vouring the widely-consumed confections referred 
to, should it, for a moment, be tolerated, if once 


above alluded to, as made to the Society for Medi- 
cal Improvement, Dr. Bacon stated that “ the ar- 


descend to show us how we may use these things as | tificial extracts were first prominently brought for- 


not abusing them,—how we may no longer live to 
ourselves; but whether we eat or drink, or what- 
ever we do, may do all to His glory. May this, 
my dear ———, be the first object in our eye, the 
very business of our lives, in all we undertake, in 
all we have to pass through. Then shall we not 
fail of that inheritance, which our dear Lord and 


ward at the London Exhibition, and were reported 
upon favourably by the chemists upon the jury (Dr. 
Hoffman and de la Rue,) as entirely safe substi- 
tutes for the volatile oils prepared from plants. It 
appears to have been assumed that the artificial 
products were identical in chemical composition, 
and in properties with the natural ones which they 


Saviour purchased for us by his coming and by | resemble in flayour, in which case there could be 
his death; then we shall be Christians indeed ; and |n0 objection to substituting less expensive modes 
when our little moment of probation is over, then | of preparation. In some cases they are certainly not 


the eternal weight of unmingled joy and glory | 
shall follow ! 
8th of Second mo. 1835. 


—_++—_——_- 

Poisoning by Flavouring Extracts—We would 
direct attention to the liability which exists—and 
which has several times proved a certainty—that | 


identical; and where any doubt exists, they should 
be used with great caution, until positively ascer- 
tained to be harmless in their action on the system. 
May it not often happen that wilful poisoning may 
be suspected, and even prosecutions instituted 
against persons entirely innocent, in cases where 
these questionable “extracts” have been used ?— 


the artificial extracts so extensively used in flavour-| Boston Medical Journal. 


ing ice cream, custards and other confectionary, 
may occasion severe illness. 

A case was reported to the Boston Society for| 
Medical Improvement, in Fourth mo., 1854, (see | 


—_~>————__ 


Whatsoever divides man’s heart from God, sepa- 


more than God, can never love his neighbour as 





American Journal of the Medical Sciences, Seventh 


| himself. 


For, as the apostle said, If we do not 


mo., 1854,) by Dr. A. A. Hayes, the celebrated |love him whom we have seen, how can we love 


chemist, in which ice cream, flavoured with butyric | 


God whom we have not seen? Oh that we could 


acid ether, caused excessive sickness in several |see some men as eager to turn people to God, as 


persons, and this, occurring just previous to the 
intended sending of the same confection to a festi-| 
val, very properly led to the suppression of the ar- | 
ticle, and thus doubtless a vast deal of discom/ort to | 


they are to set them one against another. But 
indeed, those only have that pure and pious zeal, 
who are themselves turned to God, and have tasted 
the sweetness of that conversion which is to power, 


and then hear, on good authority, of deleterious} 


the building. 
ccenstmtlpiintivicnans 

1. By revelation we understand the discovery 
‘and illumination of the light and spirit of God re- 
| lating to those things that properly and immediately 
concern the daily information and satisfaction of 
our souls, in the way of our duty to Him and our 
neighbour. 

2. We renounce all fantastical and whimsical 
intoxications, or any pretence to the revelation of 
new matter in opposition to the ancient gospel de- 
clared by Christ Jesus and his Apostles: and 
therefore not the revelation of new things, but 
the renewed revelation of the eternal way of Truth. 

3. This revelation is the life, virtue, condition 
and very soul of the gospel and second covenant. 

4. None oppose this, but such as the god of 
ithis world hath blinded ; and that through their 
ignorance of the spirituality of the evangelical dis- 
pensation, are whilst they pretend to be under it, 
sticklers fora more embondaged state than that 
of the ancient Jews.— Penn. 





Length of a Mile in Different Countries. 
England and America, 1,760 Yards. 


Italy, ‘ . 1470 “ 
Seotland and Ireland, . 2,200 “ 
Poland, ‘ ‘ - 4,400 “ 
Spain, a 5,020 « 
Germany, : . 4,880 « 
Sweden and Denmark, . 7,22 “6 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Eighth month 
llth. Since the previous week, no warlike operations 
of moment had taken place. Omar Pacha had been ap- 


rates it from his neighbour - and he that loves self pointed to the command of the Turkish army in Asia. 
$ nels : a s self} 





The siege of Kars continued. Cholera has reappeared 
among the allied troops. The allies were demolishing 
the fortifications of Anapa, against the wishes of the 
Circassians. Gortschakoff’s latest despatch from Sebas- 
topol says, ‘ The allies are pushing on their works un- 

er great difliculties, that the garrison is animated with 
the best spirit; there is nothing new in its situation.” 
It is said that Spain and Portugal were about to join 
the alliance against Russia. It is confidently stated 
from Madrid, that on the 4th ult., the Spanish govern- 
ment decided to give formal adhesion to the Western 


. . ! ° e | Powers t > + 5.0€ 
the guests was avoided, to say nothing of probable | not form; to godliness, not gain. Seach as these| Powers, and to send to the Crimea 25,000 men, to be 


danger. Chemical examination detected the above | 
ether as the flavouring material, and the taste and | 
odour of pine-apple was communicated to the 
cream. 
ment, “ thata number of flavouring extracts, equally 
objectionable, are largely consumed by confection- 


ers, as substitutes for the volatile oils, and cases of| wandering, envious a spirit prevails. 


severe sickness and alarm are multiplied every | 
season from the practice.” 
After the above report was read, another distin- | 
guished chemist of this city, Dr. John Bacon, re- 
warked, that ‘the production of poisonous effects | 
by the artificial flavouring extracts, which are now 
coming into general use, is a subject of practical 
importance, even if no more serious results should 
follow their use than sickness and vomiting, as 
occurred in the case reported by Dr. Hayes.” 


do bend their thoughts and pains, to appease, not 
|inerease, heats and animosities, to exhort people to 


| look at home, sweep their own houses, and weed 
Dr. Hayes closed his remarks by the state-| their own gardens. 


And in no age or time was 
there more need to set men at work in their own 
hearts, than this we live in, when so busy, 
For what- 
ever some men may think, the disease of this king- 
dom is sin, impiety against God, and want of char- 
ity to men; and while this guilt is at our door, 
judgment can not be far off.— W. Penn. 
cotvaienalpilinindinien 

Cause of Fires.—In an interesting paper on 
fires and fire insurance, published in the January 
number of the London Quarterly Review, it is as- 
serted on the authority of Braidwood, as his 
belief; that by long exposure to heat, not much 





Dr. J. M. Warren said he had been called to a|exceeding that of boiling water, or 212 degrees, 


family in which seven persons had been more or 
less poisoned by custards largely flavoured with 
extract of vanilla, so termed—on analysis, nothing 
of a poisonous nature could be detected, yet, un- 
doubtedly, the symptoms were referable to the said 
extract, which a cook, new to the family, had libe- 


timber is brought into such a condition that it will 
fire without the application of light. The time 
during which this dessication goes on, until it 
ends in spontaneous combustion, is, he thinks, 
from eight to ten years; so thata fire may be 
hatching on a man’s premises during the whole of 





rally used. 
_ Dr. E. W. Townsend knew of instances in this 
city, of “ illness caused, to all appearance, solely 


his lease, without making any sign. The small 
circulating pipes which convey hot water through 
a building, have been known to set fire to wood, 





jpaid and outfitted by England. The official Gazette 
denies this statement, while the Epoca and other jour- 
nals as firmly maintain its truth, and add that the pro- 
ject will encounter great opposition in the Cortes. In 
return for this accession, Napoleon promises to put 
down all attempts against the throne of Isabella. 

ITALY.—The Austrian army in Italy has been con- 
siderably increased. There are 44,000 men in Lom- 
bardy, and more than that number in the Venitian pro- 
vinces. A seizure of arms was effected on the 28th of 
Seventh mo. at Rocco, by the police of Genoa, it hav- 
ing been ascertained that a fresh invasion of refugees 
was contemplated. The French government had made 
an energetic demand, that the Pope shall reform and 
| secularize his government, with the view of remedying 
the present state of disorganization in the territories of 
| the church. The Pope has excommunicated the King and 
Ministers of Sardinia, on account of the recent confis- 
cation of church property, and has had a sharp corre- 
spondence with Zavala, the Spanish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, upon the same subject. An awful explosion at 
Naples, occurred in the Castle of Nuovo, where percus- 
sion caps are made, on the 20th of Seventh mo. The 
entire building was blown up, and it is said that at least 
two hundred persons have been buried in the debris, 
Fearing that another revolution had broken out, the 
soldiers rushed to arms, whilst the inhabitants, imagin- 
ing that an earthquake had happened, ran about in a 
frantic condition. 

HANOVER.—The King has abolished the constitu- 
tion granted in 1848, and the ministers have been 
directed by royal proclamation to reinstate the aristo- 
cracy in their former rights. 


| 
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| Russian ports have had a serious effect upon the com- 
| merce and manufactures of the Empire. Various mea- 
i sures have been proposed in order to mitigate the evil. 
i Treaties of commerce with Prussia and Austria are said 
' to be in contemplation, in order to favour importation into 
} Russia from Germany, together with changes in the cus- 
} 
! 
| 















































tom’s system, now in force, on the western frontier. There 
are now no large bodies of Russian troops in Poland. 
The cholera was in St. Petersburg, but did not prevail 
extensively. There were 283 cases on the 24th of Se- 
venth mo. Mercantile letters from St. Petersburg state 
that business goes on quietly on a reduced scale, and 
that the exchanges are steady, and the funds well sup- 
ported. Nothing can be gained from these letters as to 
the state of opinion on the war. 
' FRANCE.—On the 14th, the correctional tribunals 
condemned fifty-five persons to imprisonment for periods 
of five years, and under, for their participation in the 
proceedings of secret republican societies. The elec- 
tions in France are almost everywhere characterized by 
the profound indifference which the electors have 
} i} evinced ever since the re-establishment of the empire. 
Gen. Canrobert is expected in France. He is said to be 
suffering from the effects of an old wound. The Em- 
peror ordered him to resign, and he has given up his 
division to Gen. McMahon. An Imperial decree in the 
Moniteur applies to the army before Sebastopol the law 
which permits the troops out of Europe to count their 
services as two years for one. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—The business of Parliament for 
the week had been of a hurried and miscellaneous cha- 
racter. Lord John Russell bad made a speech on the 
prospects of the war and other topics, indicating his 
desire for an early peace. When the subject of Indian 
affairs was before the house, John Bright denounced 
with just indignation the practice of torture in India, 
which, it appears, is still practised by the native ad- 
ministrators of the law. Commercial.—The cotton mar- 
ket was steady, and prices unchanged. Sales of the 
week, 38,000 bales. 
corn, were declining in price. Iron was in active de- 
mand, and prices advancing. Consols remained at 91. 

PERSIA.—Statements had reached England to the 
effect that the Persian government has suppressed the 
public schools for Protestants formed in that country, 
and that Russian influence had instigated the suppres- 
sion. 
























































































































































































































































Eighth mo. 25th, states the arrival of the steamer Oriz- 
iba, with dates from Vera Cruz to the 22d. 














abdicated, and left the country. He embarked on the 
17th of Eighth mo., at Vera Cruz, for Havana. 




















provisional President of Mexico, and La Vega com- 
mander-in-chief of the army. 
had been liberated. 


























crops of corn and wheat are said to be unusually large ; 
cotton good. Georgia, the largest wheat and corn crop 
ever known; cotton promising. 
yield, drought having somewhat affected the crops. 
Texas, corn and wheat abundant. 
cotton very promising; wheat abundant. 
heavy yield of all kinds. 
an average in all the grain crops. Kentucky, largely 
over an average of all kinds of crops. Indiana, grain 
better than ever before known. 
port. 










































































Ohio, only an average yield. 

















vest were never known to be so good. 
Michigan, an abundant yield of every description of pro- 
duce. 
produced well, including tobacco, fruit and hay. 






































great abundance. 
has an elaborate article on the wheat crop of 1855. 





























plus for exportation. 














bushels. 























1846 to 1854, viz: 


























Years. Value. Years. Value. 
1846 $27,701,121 1851 $21,948,651 
: 1847, 68,701,921 1852 25,857,027 
: 1848 37,472,751 1853. 32,985,322 
1849 38,155,507 1854 . 65,901,240 
1850 26,051,373 























RUSSIA.—The war and consequent blockade of the| organized in that State, with the design of aiding in the 


Breadstuffs, with the exception of 


MEXICO.—A despatch from New Orleans, dated | 


The im-| gians, 28 Irish, 15 Swiss, 15 Piedmontese, 13 Germans, 
portant announcement is given that Santa Anna had 


The 
Alvarez platform has been adopted. General Carre is| unusual spectacle of a second growth of wheat, from 


All the state prisoners} to us were between one and two feet high, and exhibit- 


UNITED STATES.—The Crops.—In Alabama, the| size. 


es | 
Louisiana, an average 


Mississippi, corn and | the slag, or refuse of iron works, into an indestructible 
Florida, a 
Tennessee, 20 per cent. over 


Missouri, the same re- 
In North Carolina, 
Iowa and Wisconsin, the prospects of an abundant har- chased by the French government, amounted to 9,086,000 | 
In Illinois and 


In Maryland, nearly all parts of the State have | total production about 10,000,000 pounds. 
Vir- 
ginia, an average crop of wheat; potatoes and fruit in| dant in Scott county, Ky., and contracts are being made | 

The New York Courier and Enquirer | at fifteen cents per bushel. 
The 
total product is estimated by this paper at 175 millions 
of bushels, which, it is thought, will leave a large sur- 
The yield of the three States of 
Vhio, Indiana and Illinois, is computed at 48,000,000 


Exports of Breadstuffs and Provisions, from the United 
States to foreign countries, for each fiscal year, from 
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establishment in Northern Mexico of a government, 
favourable to the interests of Texas. The frequent 
escapes of slaves from Texas into Mexico, has been long 
| complained of by the Texan settlers. 

Yellow Fever —aAt the last accounts, there did not 
seem to be any abatement of this disease in New Or- 
leans, and Norfolk and its vicinity. The number of 
deaths from fever in the Charity Hospital, New Orleans, 
during the last week, was 128. 

New York.—According to the census recently taken, 
this city has 624,179 inhabitants. In 1850, the number 
| was 515,545 ; increase in five years, 108,634. Morta- 
lity last week, 585, only 111 of whom were adults. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 291. 

California—The steamship George Law arrived at 
New York on the 25th ult., with the California mails of 
Eighth mo. Ist, 442 passengers, and $1,285,616 in gold. 
A line of telegraph has been constructed between Aspin- 
wall and Panama, and is now in successful operation. 
The health of the Isthmus is good. There has been but 
little rain, and the railroad is in excellent condition. 
In San Francisco, the affairs of the broken bankers, and 
the settlement of their affairs, were still prominent sub- 
jects of attention. There were charges of fraud on all 
| sides, quarrels, and seemingly interminable difficulties. 

Oregon.—Oregon papers to Seventh mo. 2lst, had 
been received at San Francisco. They contain glorious 
accounts of gold and lead mines. The editor of the 
Standard remarks, that “farmers act unwisely in sell- 
ing out their fields of grain at great sacrifice, and going 
to the mines.” Several hundred persons had crossed 
the Cascades, within a few days, on their way to the 
mines. At the Colville gold mines, extensive veins of 
lead had been found, which produced 85 per cent. pure 
metal. Coal, in great abundance, had been found near 
the line dividing the British possessions from the old 
boundary line of Oregon. A Catholic missionary re- 
| ports that this coal is far superior to any he had seen 
on the coast. 

Miscellaneous.—Reduction of Freight on Grain.—The 
Pennsylvania Central Railroad now delivers grain in 
sacks from Pittsburg, in Philadelphia and Baltimore, at 
thirty-three and a third cents per one hundred pounds 
—sacks returned free of charge. 

Elements of Mormonism.--Of 3626 Mormon emigrants 
for the Salt Lake, shipped from Liverpool, from the 
27th of Eleventh month, 1854, to the 26th of Fourth 
month, 1855, there were 2231 English, 409 Danes, 401 
| Scotch, 287 Welsh, 75 French, 71 Swedes, 53 Norwe- 


and 1 Prussian. 
Second Growth of Wheat—On some lots near this 
town (says the Winchester Virginian) may be seen the 


the stubble of the gathered crop. Some stalks shown | 


|ed imperfectly formed heads of about half the common | 


Something New.—An undertaking has been started, 
under respectable auspices, called the British Slag 
| Company, with a view of carrying out a method patent- | 
ed by Dr. W. H. Smith, of Philadelphia, for converting | 


material capable of being applied to the various com- | 
mon uses for which stone or marble is at present em- | 
ployed. The capital of the company is fixed at £120,- 
000, in £5 shares. 

Algerian Tobacco.—The culture of tobacco is extend- 
ing in Algiers. The portion of last season’s crop pur- 


pounds, at a cost of 3,923,000 francs. The extent of| 
ground under cultivation is about 9270 acres, and the 





Corn in Kentucky.—The corn is said to be superabun- 


Reaping Machines.—At the Industrial Fair in Paris, a| 
trial has taken place in which the American machines | 
carried off the palm from the English and French ma- 
chines. Much interest had been excited in them, and| 
their general introduction in France was anticipated. 

Quick Work.—A late paper says, J. Hall, of Piqua, 

Ohio, purchased at Woodstock, forty miles east of that} 
place, on Fourth-day morning, 132 bushels of wheat, | 
in the sheaf. It was threshed, cleaned and sent that| 
| afternoon to the mills, manufactured into flour, (A. No. 
1,) that night, and shipped to the cars by 5 o’clock on 
Fifth-day morning, and at 10 o'clock was at Columbus, 
and sold from the platform on delivery. 





the rice crops are unusually flourishing, and that the 


\ Lawless Invasion of Mexico.—Late advices from Texas | indications promise more than an aycrage yield for this 
; seem to leave no doubt, that a military force has been | season. 


|clouds have passed away, and all is serene.” 
| before his death, expecting that his close was near, he 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


The Winter Session of the School will commence op 
Second-day, the 5th of Eleventh month next. In order 
to avoid disappointment in case the School should be 
full, members of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting intend. 
ing to send children, will please make immediate appli. 
cation for their admission to Joseph Snowdon, Super. 
intendent at the School, or Joseph Scattergood, Treg. 
surer, No. 84 Arch street, Philadelphia. Those livin 
out of the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, who 
have or may apply for the admission of children, wil] 
be informed after the 15th of this month, whether they 
can be admitted. 

Ninth mo. 1, 1855. 





The Moral Almanac for 1856 is received, and for sale 
at Friends’ Bookstore, 84 Arch street. 
Philad., Eighth mo. 20, 1855. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Wanted, a Teacher of the Classical Department in this 
Institution. 
Application may be made to either of the undersigned, 
members of the Committee. 
SamvueEv Hities, Wilmington, Del. 


Tuomas Evans ; 
SAMUEL BETTLE, Jr. } Philada. 





Evening Schools for Adult Coloured Persons. 
Wanted, A Principal and three Assistant Teachers 
for the Men’s School, and a Principal and four Assist- 
ants for the Women’s School. 
Application may be made to either of the under- 
signed. 
Joun C. ALLEN, No. 179 S. Fifth St. 
Samvet Auten, No. 134 8S. Front St. 
Wi.uiaM L. Epwarps, No. 37 Arch St. 





Diep, at Ledyard, Cayuga county, N. Y., on the 16th 
of Sixth month last, Josepn M. CuasE; aged 55 years, 
He was very patient during his illness, which was of 
several weeks’ duration, and was earnestly concerned 
to know an entire preparation for the change which 
awaited him; often praising the Lord for His goodness, 
and supplicating for the continuance of Divine regard 
and merciful help. His close was in great sweetness 
and quietness of mind, under a full belief that his peace 
was made, and that it would be well with him. He left 
an excellent savour amongst his Friends and neigh- 
bours. 4 

——, at his residence in Hockessin, on the 11th of 
Eighth month, in the 81st year of his age, Isaac PYLE; 
an overseer and elder of Kennett Monthly Meeting. He 
bore his last illness with patience and resignation, feeling 
it to be, as he said, “a great comfort” to have an an- 
chor to the soul at that solemn time. Hockessin Meet- 
ing had been held at his dwelling for many months, 
previous to his death, and at the last Preparative Meet- 


ing, he spoke encouragingly on the Queries, acknow-* 


ledging that he felt among them an increase of love and 
unity. On one occasion, being tried with feelings of 
apparent desertion, the declaration of the Most High by 
the prophet was quoted,—*“ For a small moment have I 


| forsaken thee, but with great mercy will I gather thee,” 


and he was reminded that the faithful servant was not 
to look for his reward until the work was accomplished. 


|The next morning he gratefully acknowledged, “All is 
| quiet! 


What a favour! Nothing wanted, only to go 
And again, “All is right! Allis right! The 
The day 


home.” 


took an affectionate farewell of his family. A Friend 
coming in afterwards, he said, “‘The spirit and the 
bride say, Come, and let him that heareth say, Come, 
and let him that is athirst come, and whosoever will, 
let him take of the water of life freely.’ What a favour! 
what a favour!” He continued evidently favoured with 
the Divine presence, until he passed away. “ Blessed 
are the dead who die in the Lord.” 

——, onthe 20th ult., after a short illness, Kezta, 
wife of William P. Bedell; a member of Linn Prepara- 
tive and Red Cedar Monthly Meeting, lowa. She was 
of a meek and forgiving spirit, and was concerned for 
the support of our principles and testimonies in their 
ancient purity. We believe her lamp was trimmed, and 
her light burning, and she prepared for that abode where 
the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at 


The Rice Crop.—The Southern journals represent that | rest. 


—— 
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